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HEARD IN THE GATES 


E ARE sure that this issue of SHANE will be preserved for 

permanent record by all our subscribers and readers. Through 

the courtesy of Dr. Pfeiffer we are able to present the text 
of his entire series of lectures delivered in Sweeney Chapel early in 
February, 1947. The general title of the series was “The Growth of 
Old Testament Religion,’ and under this heading there were separate 
addresses on “The Religion of the Priests,” “The Religion of the 
Prophets,” “The Religion of the Sages,” and “The Synthesis in 
Judaism.” In addition to the subject matter of these lectures we are 
also presenting a brief sketch of their author by Dr. T. W. Nakarai, 
Head of the Department of Semitics in Butler University. It only 
remains for us to say that Dr. Pfeiffer won many friends during his 
recent visit to the University. Like Dr. W. E. Hocking in 1946 and Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr the year before, he won a high place in the regard of 
all of us through his stimulating and helpful discourses and his gracious 
and inspiring personality. Although dealing with what is frequently 
considered a rather technical and difficult field, his presentation was so 
attractive and delightful as to hold his audience from the beginning to 
the close of every lecture. His fine sense of humor, the entire absence 
of anything approaching pedantry, the simplicity and clarity of his 
style, and the logical arrangement of his material all combined to make 
him one of the most popular and highly appreciated speakers who have 
ever graced our platform. The editors of the Quarterly unite with a 
host of others among the faculty and student body in congratulating 
Dr. Pfeiffer upon this splendid series of addresses and in expressing 
their warm desire for a return engagement at some time in the not-too- 
distant future. 














INTRODUCING DR. ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
By 
Toyozo W. NAKARAI 


MODERN student of the Old Testament might formulate a 
triad of his academic reverence with Dr. Eichrodt, Dr. Albright, 
and Dr. Pfeiffer. But the student might at once confess his 

inability to evaluate each of the many eminent scholars, and his reluc- 
tance to ignore some of his other favorite scholars. However, there 
are reasons for his choice. For one thing, Dr. Eichrodt, Dr. Albright, 
and Dr. Pfeiffer were born about the same time—within three years, 
and they belong to the same age-group; and for another, they are re- 
spected for three divergent approaches, namely, the theological approach 
for Dr. Eichrodt, the historical approach for Dr. Albright, and the 
literary approach for Dr.Pfeiffer. These terms, theological, historical, 
and literary, are extremely artificial and somewhat misleading, for 
these scholars know and do not ignore two other approaches of Old 
Testament studies besides the particular one with which each name 
is, for the sake of convenience, connected here. Each of these three 
scholars is widely known, Dr. Eichrodt for his Theologie des Alten 
Testaments, Dr. Albright for his From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
and Dr. Pfeiffer for his /ntroduction to the Old Testament. Dr. 
Eichrodt and Dr. Albright have written other books later, and Dr. 
Pfeiffer’s new volume on the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha will 
appear soon. , 

The youngest of the three scholars named above is Dr. Pfeiffer. 
The early years of his theological studies were spent in Geneva, Berlin, 
and Tubingen. Later he enrolled in Harvard University and became 
associated with the late Dr. Moore and the late Dr. Arnold, having re- 
ceived the A. M., S. T. M., and Ph. D. degrees from that institution. 
In 1922 he began teaching in Harvard University, and two years later 
in Boston University also, where he was given a professorship in 
1929. Previous to this last appointment he was in the Near East 
between 1928 and 1929 as director of the Harvard University-Baghdad 
School Expedition of Nuzi in Iraq. He succeeded in this directorship 
the late Dr. Chiera, who delivered a series of lectures in Butler Uni- 
versity some years after his return to this country. In 1931 Dr. 
Pfeiffer was appointed curator of the Semitic Museum of Harvard 
University, the position which he holds today, while he continues in- 
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struction in Semitics as chairman of that field in the same institution. 

To say that Dr. Pfeiffer belongs to many learned societies is 
much less than the fact. Some learned societies depend on him for 
sustenance. He has been editor of the Journal of Biblical Literature 
since 1943. He is also on the editorial board of the Journal of Bible 
and Religion. The American Oriental Society and the American 
Schools of Orietital Research at times need his wise counsel. Editors 
of dictionaries want his learned articles. Authors of books covet his 
opinion. It is, of course, superfluous to try to list all of his writings. 
From the abundant corpus of his writing only three books may be 
mentioned. One is State Letters of Assyria which was published in 
1935 by the American Oriental Society. It consists of the translitera- 
tion and translation of 355 official Assyrian letters from the Sargonid 
era, corresponding roughly to the period from the fall of Samaria to 
the deuteronomic reform of Josiah in Hebrew history. Thus these 
letters were written during the reigns of the most illustrious kings of 
Assyria, namely, Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Ashurbanipal. 
The selection of the letters is so well made, and the analysis of them so 
clearly executed, that the book at once reveals the political, economic, 
social, and religious conditions of the Assyrian empire during the last 
but the most flourishing period of its existence. Another of Dr. 
Pfeiffer’s books is entitled One Hundred New Selected Nuzi Texts. 
It appeared in 1937 as the Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Volume XVI, the second part of which consists of the 
translations and commentary by Dr. Speiser. The material for this 
volume was chosen from a vast amount of cuneiform texts which Dr. 
Pfeiffer transliterated. It should be remembered that the Nuzi texts 
contain Akkadian as it was used by the Hurrians, and that it was 
in this book that Dr. Speiser emphasized the Hurrian substratum of 
that language against its Elamitic affinities upheld by Dr. Oppenheim. 
The most important book written by Dr. Pfeiffer thus far is /ntro- 
duction to the Old Testament which appeared in 1941. The review of it 
was published in this quarterly, Volume III, Number 1, pages 98-101, 
1942. After six years’ benefits derived from this monumental volume, 
not one word said in its praise in 1942 needs be retracted. Suffice it to 
repeat that the book surpasses in quality and in usefulness any other that 
has been written on that subject either in America or abroad. This 
fact may be illustrated by the remark of a distinguished professor of 
the Old Testament, who said that he almost found it difficult to con- 
vince his students that the Bible is inspired, not Dr. Pfeiffer’s Jntroduc- 
tion to the Old Testament! 
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It is important to reconsider with Dr. Eichrodt the theological 
unity of the Old Testament culminating in the Church. It is also 
significant to reexamine the philosophy of history leading to the advent 
of the Christ. To do these with a certain degree of appreciation involves 
a knowledge of many branches of learning, but the most important of 
them all is a comprehensive grasp of the Old Testament literature ac- 
cording to the best scholarship. Dr. Pfeiffer’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament is a store-house of such information and instruction. 

Dr. Pfeiffer delivered a series of lectures to the faculty, students, 
and friends of the School of Religion, during the month of February, 
1947. These lectures are printed below. The work of the editors of 
this quarterly does not involve the revision of the manuscript of such a 
distinguished scholar. It is published as it reached us. May the reader 
catch a glimpse of the latest luminary over the academic horizon of 
Old Testament studies. 
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THE GROWTH OF OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION 
Lectures delivered at the School of Religion, Butler University 
By 
Rosert H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard University and Boston University 


I. THE RELIGION OF THE PRIESTS 


ficial way, as birth, growth, decline, and death. Atl living 

beings are apparently subject to this law, and likewise all human 
institutions which are alive, including religion. A living religion can- 
not be static, although when a religion claims to be the sole way of 
salvation—as Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—it tends to become 
intolerant and consequently impervious to outside influences. Thus, 
apparently but not actually, such religions become as immutable as 
perfection. Absolute truth, of course, is as unchangeable as the multi- 
plication table; but outside of mathematics absolute truth is beyond 
human reach and Albert Einstein has shaken even our confidence in 
traditional mathematics. We may assert that Jesus Christ is “the 


T HE processes of life may be summarized, in a general and super- 


) same yesterday, and today, and forever” (Hebrews 13:8), but who 


an 


would dare say that all Christians have the same notion of the person 
and work of Jesus Christ, and that an individual Christian never changes 
his conception of his Savior from birth to-death? 

The Old Testament religion exhibits extraordinary vitality, and 
therefore incredible growth. In the ancient world, only the Greek 


_ religion (from Homer to Plato and the Stoics) and the Indian religion 


(from the Rig Veda to the Upanishads and Buddha) exhibit a com- 


» parable development from a rather primitive to a lofty, moral and 
' philosophical, religion.’ But the religion of Israel has proved even more 


influential and dominant than those of Greece and India, for Jehovah 


‘the God of Israel—not Zeus, or Brahma—became the sole God of 


heaven and earth for Jews, Christians, and Moslem. 
The growth of Israel’s religion reflected in the pages of the Old 


Testament has been explained in two ways, theologically and his- 


torically. From the point of view of Jewish or Christian dogma, the 


* All three religions about 1200 B. C. were on the level of contemporary religions, 
and in all three (as also in Zoroastrianism and Chinese religion) a radical step for- 
ward was taken about 600 B. C. (Jeremiah and the Deuteronomic reforms; the 
beginning of Greek philosophy ; the Upanishads and Gautama Buddha). 
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Old Testament Scriptures are “less the record of man’s groping after 
God than the record of God’s progressive revelation of Himself to man” 
(H. H. Rowley, The Re-Discovery of the Old Testament. Phila- 
delphia, 1946). From the point of view of historical research, the 
religious progress of Israel is to be explained through human factors; 
the reality of miracles and of divine revelations cannot be assumed 
nor can it be demonstrated by the historian. In these lectures, adopting 
the second method, we shall attempt to appraise the contribution of 
the priests, the prophets, and the sages to the spiritual ascent of Israel. 


Like the priests of many other religions, the priests of Israel were 
generally conservative and opposed to new, heretical, doctrines. Their 
point of view was often reactionary, but some men of vision in their 
midst became the advocates of religious progress. To estimate their] 
contribution, it is therefore necessary to examine the religious beliefs 
and practices in ancient Israel, before priests, prophets, and sages 
modified them profoundly. 


In ancient Hebrew, religion is called “the fear of God,” and his 
worship is called “‘service’’—a term still used for “worship” in modern 
languages, after having lost its literal meaning. In the ancient religions 


of Egypt and Western Asia man is indeed the servant of the gods; 
and a Hittite text earlier than Moses explains this religious attitude 
in unmistakable terms, as follows. “Is the disposition of men and of 
gods at all different? No. . . . When a slave stands before his 
master, he is washed and he has on clean (clothes) ; and he gives him 
something to eat or something to drink. And his master eats and drinks 
something, and he is refreshed in spirit and gracious toward him. If, 
however, (the servant) is neglectful and not observant, his disposition 
toward him is different. If the slave annoys his master, they either 
kill him or they injure his nose, his eyes, (or) his ears. He (i.e., the 
master) may seize him, his wife, his sons, his brother, his sister, (his) 
relatives by marriage, his family, be they male or female slaves. They 
will then revile him in public, and consider him as nothing. Should he 
die, he does not die alone but his family is included with him.’” 


In its most primitive and literal form this notion that man is the 
servant of his god, providing for his needs, appears in Gen. 2:14, where 
God put Adam “in the garden of Eden to dress it and keep it ;” and in 


* Instructions for Temple Officials, I, 21-33. The latest edition, in the origind 
and in English translation, is that of Edgar H. Sturtevant in the Jounr. of the Amey 
Orient. Society, 54 (1934), 363-406, and in E. H. Sturtevant and G. Bechtel, A Hittit 
Chrestomathy, pe. 148-174. Linguistic Society of America, Philadelphia, 1935. Se? 
also Giuseppe Furlani, “The Basic Aspect of the Hittite Religion,” Harvard Theo 
Review, 31 (1938), 251-262. ; 
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Gen. 8:21, “the Lord smelled the sweet savor’’”* of the sacrifice of Noah. 
This latter is an echo of the Babylonian account of the Flood (Gil- 
gamesh Epic XI, 160-161): “The gods smelled the sweet savor, the 
gods gathered like flies over the sacrificer”’—because while the flood 
prevented the offering of sacrifices they had received no nourishment 
and had become extremely hungry. The ancient Egyptian worship is 
a particularly vivid illustration of the ancient notion that the gods, like 
lords or kings, need servants to provide for their comfort, notably by 
supplying garments, food, and luxurious dwellings: this is the chief 
function of the Egyptian priesthood. In ancient Israel, likewise, the 
“shewbread”’ (I Sam. 21:7 [Hebr. 21:6] ) was provided by the priests 
for the Lord’s table.* This rite, which is also attested in Babylonia, 
survived in the Second Temple (Ex. 25:30; 35:13; 39:36; II Chron. 
4:19; etc.), where presumably it was purely symbolical. 

As other ancient gods were the masters and their worshipers were 
their slaves, so in Israel Yahweh was Israel’s King (Is. 6:5) and Lord 
(Gen. 15:2, 8; Ex. 4:10, 13; and often). As such he inspired awe and 
fear (at Beersheba Yahweh was identified with a divine being called 
“the fear of Isaac’’ [Gen. 31:42, 53]), notably through the sudden, 
inexplicable, outbreaks of his wrath (Ex. 4:24) which sometimes 
proved fatal (I1 Sam. 6:7), through his manifestations in violent 
storms, earthquakes, and volcanic phenomena (Ex. 3:2; 19:16; 20:18; 
I Kings 18:36 ff.; Hab. 3: Ps. 18: etc.), and, as Yahweh Zebaoth, 
through his invincible valor on the battlefield (Judg. 5; I Sam. 4:7; 
etc. ). 

That this “fear of God” contributed to the rise of the priesthood 
in Israel and elsewhere has not been sufficiently recognized. For if the 
deity is like a mighty king, requiring correct service in the matter of 
food, drink, lodging, festivities, etc., it is manifest that experts in such 
matters (or priests) would perform their tasks (or rites) in a far more 
satisfactory manner than well intentioned but untrained laymen. True, 
occasionally even priests could commit errors (Lev. 10:1-5, 16-20; 
16:7b-11, 16f., 19-22; all late 5th cent. B. C. passages) ; but an un- 
tutored layman invited annihilation (I Sam. 6:19f.; Il Sam. 6:7; ef. 
Lev. 16:1-7a, 18, 23 f., 27, 35) when he rashly and inexpertly handled 
holy objects or performed divine rites. 

This stage in the religious development lacks moral nobility, 
‘ <a smell” a sacrifice or an offering occurs also I Sam. 26:19; Lev. 26:31; cf. 
aes. On food offerings for the gods in Semitic antiquity see, for instance, W. Robert- 


son Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, pp. 225 ff. New Edition, 
London, 1907. 
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spiritual aspirations, inner struggles and doubts, generous self-denial, 
communion with God, and longing for his presence. This is an essen- 
tially utilitarian religion, in which tangible returns were expected from 
one’s service in behalf of the deity. Jacob even made a contract with 
the numen in the stone at Bethel, promising to pay back ten per cent 
of the wealth which this numen would give him (Gen. 28:22)! So 
noble a book as Deuteronomy, advocating a moral and spiritual religion, 
still promised economic prosperity and military triumphs to Israel as 
a reward for observing God’s commandments (Deut. 28:1-12)! This 
is diametrically opposite to the privations and persecutions that Jesus 
predicted to his followers. 

In antiquity, the service of the gods according to the traditional 
rites was the essence of religion and a basic element in human societies ; 
beliefs, myths, theology, and even morals were secondary to rituals. 
The correct service of the tribal or national god, as clearly indicated in 
the Hittite text quoted above, involved two chief requirements : the slave 
“is washed and has on clean (clothes) ; and he gives (his master) some- 
thing to eat or something to drink.’’ As a master or king, the god may 
be approached only after observing certain forms and cermonies, for, 
like royal courts, religion has its etiquette. In addition to this negative 
phase, the avoidance of anything that might give offense, there is the 
positive phase: offerings are presented, service is rendered, to gain 
divine favor, placate divine anger, and obtain divine help. 

As the slave approaching his master must be clean and properly 
dressed, so an ancient Israelite in the presence of Jehovah washed (Ex. 
19:10) or changed (Gen. 35:2) his garments, removed his sandals on 
holy ground (Ex. 3:5; Josh. 5:15), wore a linen ephod or ceremonial 
apron (I Sam. 2:18; II Sam. 6:14), covered the head (Ex. 3:6; I 
Kings 19:13), and strove to preserve a state of ritual purity by avoid- 
ance of sexual intercourse (Ex. 19:15; I Sam. 21 :4-5 [Hebr. 21 :5-6]), 
contact with a corpse, and the like. 

As the slave brought his master food and drink, so the worshiper 
presented to his god sacrifices and offerings. In Israel, both in the 
desert and in Canaan before the 7th century, the most common and 
possibly most primitive form of animal sacrifice is the “peace offering” 
(shelem).° The head of the family slaughtered the victim and poured 


* The shelem sacrifice is mentioned several times in the Ras Shamra texts, before 
Moses ; the occurences are listed by Th. H. Gaster, “The Service of the Sanctuary: 
A Study in Hebrew Survivals” (in Mélanges Syriens offerts d M. René Dussaud, 
vol. II, p. 578. Paris, 1939). Josephus (Antiquities 3:9, 2) translates the word as 
“thanksgiving sacrifices” apparently from the intensive shillem “to requite, to pay.” 
The shelem is a sacrifice of gratitude, or in payment of a debt to God (cf. Prov. 7:14). 
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its blood either on the ground or on an altar, for the deity. After the 
settlement in Canaan, the fat (I Sam. 2:15) and other portions of the 
animal were burnt on the altar to the deity. Then the meat was 
generally boiled (I Sam. 2:15-16; I Ki. 19:21) and provided a feast 
for the offerer, his family, and his friends. Animal sacrifice was 
originally a sacred meal in which both the deity and the worshipers par- 
took of parts of the same animal. The worshiper prepared the food 
for the deity, and it was a very serious offense for him to eat before 
the deity had been served (I Sam. 2:12-17), and (before the new law 
of Deut. 12:20-24) to butcher an animal for meat without sacrificial 
rites (Lev. 17:3-4; I Sam. 14:32-35). Inthe burnt offering the whole 
animal was consumed by fire unto Jehovah, who enjoyed its sweet 
savor. Another ancient offering which was presented as a gift was 
the “oblation” (minhah). The term minhah is used in the Old Testa- 
ment in a very general sense for both vegetable and animal offerings 
(Gen. 4:3-5), for gifts or tributes to men or to gods (like the later 
qgorban which meant a gift of any kind): it is presented to either a 
person (Gen. 32:13, 18; 33:10-11) or a god (I Sam. 26:19) as a 
propitiation, when there is reason to believe that they are offended or 
angry. 

Such, in brief, was the religion of ancient Israel in its essence. It 
consisted in the correct performance of certain acts of service, in order 
to gain the favor of the deity, from whom one expected the good things 
in life, or conversely in order to prevent a disastrous outbreak of divine 
anger. Since in the ancient Near East no one doubted that the very 
existence of the tribe or nation depended on the attitude and activity of 
the tribal or national god, the correct worship was a matter of life and 
death, and the prompt execution or expulsion of whoever offended the 
deity (like Achan) was an urgent requirement for self-preservation. 
The role of the priest in ancient Israel and elsewhere inevitably grew 
out of this type of religion. 

In the service of the deity, as in household work, there are simple 
acts which anyone is able to perform, and complicated or difficult acts 
which require expert knowledge and skill. The central act of worship, 
sacrifice, was relatively simple. In ancient Israel anyone could offer 
sacrifice: the patriarchs, Gideon, Manoah, and many others who were 
not priests, did so. Conversely, only an expert could ascertain, through 
the interpretation of omens, the mind and will of the deity. It is there- 
fore natural that in ancient Israel divination, through the interpretation 
of sacred lots, was the primary function of the priests. Since an error 
in the interpretation of the omens might prove as fatal as a physician’s 
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misinterpretation of the symptoms, a complete mastery of technique, 
thorough training, and advanced specialized knowledge were required 
of the man who delivered priestly oracles. It can hardly be an accident 
that the Arabic kahin (the cognate of the Hebrew k6hén, priest) means 
“diviner.”* Our earliest source of information on priesthood in ancient 
Israel, Judg. 17-18, is particularly illuminating. It appears that about 
1100 B. C. ordinary worship did not require the presence of a priest. 
A prosperous Ephraimite farmer named Micah, however, living far 
from any priest, consecrated a sanctuary to Jehovah and ordained one of 
his sons as priest: at the time the priest was the custodian of a shrine 
and the giver of divine oracles. But Micah discovered that the art of 
divination was not for amateurs and he soon hired an expert, a Levite 
trained in its mysteries. This Levite gave the passing spies of the 
Danites so favorable an oracle that soon after the tribe of Dan carried 
him off, with his instruments of divination, and at Dan he founded 
one of the great sanctuaries of the Northern Kingdom of Israel and 
became the ancestor of its priests. At the time priests were usually 
in charge of a shrine: the tribe of Dan had no priest before hiring this 
Levite. The story of Eli and his sons at Shiloh (I Sam. 1-6) illustrates 
the second function of priesthood in ancient times, namely the care of 
a sanctuary, where worshipers paid a toll when they offered sacrifice. 


The third function of the priests proved to be the most significant. 
The esoteric knowledge connected with the oracle by lots, the trans- 
mission of the priestly office from father to son in each sanctuary, 
the knowledge required of priests in answering all sorts of questions 
about religious and other matters, tended to make of the priesthood a 
learned profession. In fact, as also in Egypt and Babylonia, Israel's 
priests became the sole learned persons in many communities, combining 
in their office the four modern learned professions (ministry, law, 
medicine, and teaching). Thus, for instance, the priest Jethro is said 
to have advised his son-in-law Moses in organizing the higher and lower 
courts of justice (Ex. 18 :13-26), and priests were expected to diagnose 
correctly leprosy, distinguishing its symptoms from those of ordinary 
skin diseases, and to certify complete recovery (Lev. 13-14, in part). 
In general, however, the priests made it their business to give expert 
opinions in matters concerning religion (Hag. 2:11-13), morality, and 
even civil law. Such priestly teaching is called t6rah, a term tradition- 
ally translated “law” but which means “instruction” and is either 


*So much may be said even if we admit, with W. F. Albright (From the Stone 
Age to Christianity, pp. 18f., 314f. Baltimore, 1940) that the Arabic term could 
well be a loan-word from Canaanitic or Aramaic. 
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derived from the Akkadian tértu (omen, oracle, divine order) or from 
*tirim (the priestly oracle through lots) and the cognate ydardadh (to cast 
[the lots]). “For the priest’s lips preserve knowledge, and torah (the 
people) seek from his mouth, since he is the messenger of Jehovah of 
Hosts” (Mal. 2:7). In contrast with the prophetic oracle, the torah 
of the priests was not based on inspiration but on tradition; their 
knowledge was not discovered (a modern notion!), but received and 
transmitted. The priests were conservative, the prophets radical. 

The priests have conserved well. Their masterpiece and abiding 
monument is the Pentateuch, appropriately called the Torah, which to 
a considerable extent is the product of priestly labors, even though in 
Deuteronomy and elsewhere the influence of the prophets is manifest. 
But even in the latest strata of the Pentateuch the priestly religion is 
still basically that of a slave serving his divine master, that of a subject 
fulfilling his obligations towards his divine king, in order to avoid 
punishment and receive a reward. This early type of religion is still 
practiced by some Jews and Christians: some religious beliefs and 
rites (in new forms) seem to survive all cultural changes. But Anti- 
gonus of Soko (about 200 B. C.) is solely remembered for having 
taken issue with this profitable kind of religion, for having completely 
reversed the notions of the Hittite text from which we started. This 
is his memorable saying, “Be ye not like slaves who serve their master 
in the expectation of reward; but be ye like slaves who serve their 
master in no expectation of a reward; and let the fear of Heaven (i.e., 
the fear of God, religion) be upon you” (Pirke Aboth [Sayings of 
the Fathers] I, 3). Or, in the words of Simeon Ben Azzai (about 
130 A. D.), “The reward of a duty done is another duty, and the 
reward of a sin is another sin” (Pirke Aboth IV, 2). Toward this 
goal the religion of the priests was inevitably moving. 


Il. THE RELIGION OF THE PROPHETS 


The religion of Israel and of its priests during the monarchy 
did not differ in its essential character from the contemporary religions : 
it was essentially a service of the deity similar to the service of a human 
master. Jehovah was the God of Israel as Chemosh was the god of 
Moab: like Jehovah, Chemosh allowed a foreign ruler to oppress Moab 
because he was angry with his land, but later gave victory to Mesha 
king of Moab (see the Moabite Stone and II Kings 3:3-4, 27). Julius 
Wellhausen could even wonder why it was Jehovah who was eventually 
worshiped as the God of righteousness and the Creator, and not 
Chemosh. No single factor contributed more in making of the ancient 
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religion of Irsael something unique, both in itself and in its influence, 
than the prophetic teaching from Amos in 750 B. C. to the Second 
Isaiah, two centuries later. The prophetic movement was the main 
force which made of the religion of a nation, a universal religion of 
salvation. 

If the prophetic movement of the eighth and seventh centuries 
had not planted the seeds of a universal religion, neither the nation 
nor the religion of Judah would have survived the catastrophe of 
586 B. C., when Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem. The exiles 
from Samaria deported by Sargon in 722 B. C., sometimes called the 
“Lost Ten Tribes,” could not preserve their national and religious 
individuality and were absorbed by the populations among which they 
lived; the Judean exiles deported by Nebuchadnezzar stressed instead 
their national and religious peculiarity. Why? Because the prophetic 
teaching made no impression on North Israel, whereas in Judah, 
through the Deuteronomic Code found in the Temple in 621, the 
prophetic teaching had been incorporated into the law of the land. The 
gods of Assyria became but a memory with the downfall of their people, 
while Jehovah survived the national ruin because before the catastrophe 
something had grown from the prophetic seed, which could live inde- 
pendently of the monarchy and even of the nation. Clearly, we cannot 
overestimate the significance of the great reforming prophets: Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Second Isaiah. 

Before examining their revolutionary teaching we must find 
out what a prophet is, in view of the vague, confused, and varied notions 
which are still current on the subject. Even in the Old Testament 
several types of religious functionaries and lay practitioners have been 
erroneously identified with the prophet: clairvoyants (I Sam. 9:9), 
prognosticators (II Sam. 24:11), and musicians (I Chron. 25 :1-3) 
are called prophets ; and the Targum to I Sam. 10:5, 11 even identifies 
scribes with prophets. It is still possible, however, to discern the 
original character of each profession." The only two religious function- 
aries in the strict sense, dedicated to the service of a particular deity, are 
the priest and the prophet. Two distinct lay professions are unfortu- 
nately identified in the English Bible by being given the same name, 
“seer.” In the Hebrew no such confusion was possible: the ré’eh 
(literally, “seer” ) was a clairvoyant who, by second sight and perhaps 
the gifts of a medium could see things far in space or in the future; 


* See especially W. R. Arnold, Ephod and Ark, pp. 92-93. Harvard Theological 
Studies, vol. III. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1917. 
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the hdzeh was, as the name indicated (literally, “observer”), an 
interpreter of omens, an astrologer or prognosticator. 

Prophet and priest were both oracular agents of the deity: at 
least as late as Solomon kings generally inquired of God through a 
priest, beginning with the reign of Ahab or even before they consulted 
a prophet. But the similarity between priests and prophets is only 
superficial. While the priest obtained a divine oracle through the 
manipulation and interpretation of sacred lots inside of a box, the 
prophet used no mechanical device whatsoever. The priest needed 
skill, learning, knowledge of the right technique ; the prophet was liter- 
ally inspired by God. The Hebrew word for “prophet,” ndbi’ seems 
to be a passive form of the verb b6’ (to enter), meaning “one who has 
been entered, possessed.’”* During the prophetic trance (always a 
condition for the utterance of a genuine divine oracle) the spirit of the 
deity entered into the prophet’s body and could speak through his lips: 
such was the opinion of the best informed until, in the fourth or third 
century B. C., inspired prophecy came to its end. As the priests ceased 
to divine and became sacrificers, so prophets eventually became writers 
of apocalypses, foretellers of what would happen at the end of time, 
no longer physically filled with the divine spirit. 

The great reforming prophets beginning with Amos in 750 B. C. 
were no more typical representatives of Israel’s prophets than Martin 
Luther of Roman Catholic monks in the sixteenth century. Although 
psychologically they did not differ from the average prophet, their 
convictions about God’s character and requirements were the opposite 
of those prevailing views which ordinary prophets did not question in 
the least. And this is why Amos, the first and greatest of the reform- 
ing prophets, while recognizing that he was akin to the ordinary prophets 
with respect to his inspiration, divine call, and divine mission (Am. 3:8; 
7:15), knew that he was so radically opposed to their religious, ethical, 
and patriotic convictions that he emphatically declared, ‘I am not a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet” [i.e., not a member of the prophetic 
fraternity or guild] (Am. 7:14). 

The chief differences between the religion of the prophets and the 
religion of the priests may be summarized as follows. 1. The prophets 
reversed the current standard of values: where the people and its 
leaders saw prosperity, power, and religious zeal, the prophets could 

* The Hebrew verb derived from nabi’, in accordance with the ancient view that 
the insane were possessed by an evil spirit (cf. the demoniacs in the Gospels) means 
both ‘to prophecy’ (I Ki. 22:8, 18, and often) and ‘to rave like a maniac’ (I Sam. 


18:10; cf. Jer. 29:26; Hos. 9:7, II Ki. 9:11). The Arabic word for insane, majnun, 
means literally “possessed by a jinni” or demon of the wilderness. 
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see nothing but misery, ruin, and hypocrisy. 2. They reversed the 
current notions of the requirements of Jehovah: God demanded not 
ritual service, a worship consisting of the presentation of offerings 
and sacrifices, but right living, compassion and help for the needy, 
honesty in business, impartial justice, moral conduct (cf. Mic. 6:6-8). 
3. They reversed the current notions about Jehovah’s character: 
Jehovah was not, first and last, the God of Israel, completely devoted 
to his people’s interests and not restrained by ethical scruples in further- 
ing Israel’s advantage, but a God of unspotted moral character and 
impartial justice, punishing all nations—and particularly Israel with 
greater severity—for their iniquities (Am. 1-2; 3:2). Jehovah was 
no more concerned with Israel than with the Negroes of Africa, no more 
solicitous for the welfare of Israel than for that of its worst enemies 
(Am.9:7). 4. “The Day of the Lord” was not to be a day of victory, 
but a day of judgment; not the day of Israel’s triumph through 
Jehovah’s manifestation in power, but the day of Israel’s punishment ; 
not light, but darkness (Am. 5:18-20). 5. Jehovah, far from being 
merely the God of Israel, was the ruler of history and used the world 
empires as “the rod” of his anger (Is. 10:5) for the punishment of 
Israel (Am. 6:14). 6. They reversed the popular notion that Jehovah 
and Israel stood or fell together, being inseparable: on the contrary 
Jehovah in his holy indignation could, and actually would, bring about 
the annihilation of his people (Am. 9:8a), without thus committing 
suicide, nay without suffering the least decrease in power and jurisdic- 
tion. Conversely other national gods, such as Marduk, Ashur, Melgart, 
Chemosh, ceased to exist when their nations perished. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, the reforming prophets were not 
aware of preaching a new religion. They did not, like the Apostle Paul 
and Martin Luther, make a definite break with the current religious 
organization in which they had grown up and they did not found a new 
one, with a new order of service and a new clergy. They, and par- 
ticularly Hosea, were apparently convinced that they were preaching 
the religion which had been revealed to Moses, if not to Abraham. 
This view, although erroneous historically speaking, prevailed in 
Judaism and in Christianity: all the new, revolutionary ideas of the 
prophets are attributed to Moses, since they are found in the Pentateuch 
which (unless the results of biblical criticism are adopted) is considered 
much earlier than the great prophets. 

The prophets sincerely believed that they were merely purifying 
the old religion from recent abominations, or rather that they were 
merely advocating a return to the ancient simplicity and sincerity of 
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heart, to the former fraternal relations within the tribe, to the early 
devotion to Jehovah. Consequently the prophets did not change the 
form of worship nor introduce new religious institutions: they simply 
shifted the emphasis from the acts of worship to the life of the 
worshiper, from forms to substance, from ritual to character. They 
did not, as many believe, advocate the abolition of sacrifice, but merely 
denounced offerings presented hypocritically—without repentance and 
thanksgiving—as bribes, which the God of righteousness could only 
consider insults. If the prophets had intended sacrifice to be stopped, 
as no less wicked than sacred prostitution, then it could hardly have 
retained the central position it eventually occupied in the religion of 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus. 

The most important contribution of the prophets to religious 
progress is their new conception of God’s character, requirements, and 
functions. Negatively they asserted that Jehovah was not exclusively 
the God of Israel, positively they recognized that Jehovah was a moral 
and spiritual deity. Since the worship, which is service paid to the 
deity, consists of acts intended to please the deity, the form of worship 
depends ultimately on the character of the deity. This is why the new 
prophetic conception of God inevitably affected the worship, the rela- 
tion between Israel and Jehovah, and every other aspect of religion: 
religion in its national as in its individual phase, religion as a life and 
as an institution, religion as a faith and religion as a hope. 

Jehovah the God of Israel became in the teaching of the prophets, 
an international God of justice, whose actions are constantly right, 
whose conduct is uniformly ethical ; a God of moral holiness, of loyalty, 
and of love. This is self-evident for us, but unheard of anywhere be- 
fore the time of Amos: for the gods (including Jehovah) were more 
powerful than men, but not necessarily morally better. Before Amos, 
Jehovah was the champion of the right within Israel, and denounced 
David for his plot to ‘liquidate’ Uriah the Hittite, and Ahab for allow- 
ing Jezebel to have Naboth put to death. But equity was subordinated 
to the preservation of the nation, it was essential for its existence ; now, 
instead Jehovah is concerned with justice and right for their own sake, 
whatever be the consequences. To let justice triumph it may be 
necessary to destroy Israel. In his constancy, in accordance with his 
rigidly righteous nature, Jehovah will destroy Israel unless it returns 
to God forsaking its evil ways. But, as Hosea said, this sentence would 
be executed by Jehovah with anguish and sadness: for Israel was 
Jehovah’s bride, whom he still loved even after she played the harlot 
and refused to listen to his tender appeals. ‘How shall I surrender thee, 
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Israel? . . . My heart is turned within me, my compassions are kindled 
together” (Hos. 11:8). 

With this refinement of character, a growth in the power and 
jurisdiction of Jehovah went hand in hand. Jehovah ceases to be a god 
confined to one place, “walking in the garden in the cool of the day” 
(Gen. 3:8) or coming down from heaven “to see the city and the 
tower, which the children of men builded” (Gen. 11:5). Although 
long before Amos, at least since the days of Saul and David, Jehovah 
ceased to appear visibly in the form of a man, the old notion that he 
had a body and that man was created in his own image did not disappear 
completely, for in a vision Isaiah (ch. 6) saw God seated on a throne 
like a king. More and more, however, the notion prevailed that God 
was spirit (cf. Is. 31:3) and therefore invisible: his real abode is no 
longer on earth but in the heavens, in fact he is no longer confined to 
any one place for “his glory is the fulness of the whole earth” (Is. 
6:3), nay he fills heaven and earth (Jer. 23:24). He is aware of man’s 
most hidden thoughts (Jer. 17:10) and he is endowed with unlimited 
power, sufficient for any task which he must perform to enforce justice 
among nations and righteousness in individuals: “Is there anything too 
hard for me?” (Jer. 32:27). 

What are the practical results of this new doctrine of God? The 
relation between Jehovah and Israel was inevitably modified by the 
notion that his solicitude was not confined to his chosen people, but em- 
braced every nation on the face of the earth. The bond between Jehovah 
and Israel ceases to be natural and becomes moral: it depends entirely, 
as Hosea realized, on loyalty, like the marriage relation. Moreover 
religion, with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, begins to be individualized and 
eventually flowered into the intensely personal feelings which finds 
expression in the Psalms; and it is at the same time made universal, 
until Israel becomes not only the missionary to the Gentiles, but the 
sacrificial lamb laying down its life for the sins of all men (Is. 53). 

The acts of worship as such are insignificant, and, if performed 
for base and selfish motives, abominable: they are acceptable unto 
God only if they express a noble life, gratitude to God, trust in him, 
repentance, and a sincere desire to do his will. Precisely this is the 
attitude of Jesus in regard to prayer, clearly expressed in the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. Right and wrong are no longer mere 
acts but primarily attitudes of mind. Since Jehovah is the God of right, 
moral ideals must be apprehended directly from him and cannot be 
codified in a book. This noble plan, however, was not realized : instead 
of obeying the law which Jeremiah (31 :31-34) says God will write in 
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every man’s inward parts, the Jews eventually recognized only the Law 
which Moses had written in a book, as the divine standard for their 
conduct. And likewise, instead of looking forward, after the national 
punishment proclaimed by Amos, to a religious and moral rebirth of 
the nation, as proclaimed by Isaiah, the Jews preferred to dream of 
a restoration of David’s throne when the Messiah would come, of the 
downfall of the world empires, and of the establishment of a Jewish 
empire embracing the whole earth and lasting forever. The noble 
ideals and spiritual religion of the prophets, when eventually combined 
with the religion of the priests, lost much of their sublime elevation and 
shining purity, but they have remained through the centuries a luminous 
beacon guiding elect spirits, in the midst of the valley of the shadow 
of death, to a better and fuller understanding of God. 


III. THe RELIGION OF THE SAGES 


Historians have generally failed to recognize the contribution of 
the sages and of their wisdom books to the growth of Old Testament 
religion. Although these thinkers did not prove as revolutionary and 
as significant as the prophets, and although at first they were considered 
by the prophets as an evil influence upon the people (Is. 5:21; Jer. 
8 :8-9; 9:23-24; 18:18), they not only became eventually orthodox 
religious teachers, but like priests and prophets left their distinctive 
mark on normative Judaism. The deity of Judaism is at the same time 
the ruler of Israel, the ruler of mankind, and the ruler of nature—as 
the priests, prophets, and sages had respectively taught. 

The Hebrew word hokhmah, which we translate with “wisdom,” 
has a wide variety of meanings. It indicates both a practical and 
theoretical quality: shrewdness in solving problems arising in daily 
life, or technical ability and knowledge, as well as philosophical specula- 
tions about metaphysical mysteries. Wisdom in the Old Testament 
means innate shrewdness of clever women (Judg. 5:29; II Sam. 14:2; 
20:16; these are the earliest passages in which the word “wise” accurs), 
sagacity of statesmen (Gen. 41 :33), professional skill of various crafts- 
men, including snake charmers (Ps. 58:5 [Hebr. 58:61] ), the admir- 
able instincts of small animals (Prov. 30:24-28), religion, morality, 
and the Law of Moses; but the same word means also the mysterious 
plan according to which God created the world out of chaos (Job 28 :1- 
27; cf. Prov. 3:19-12; 30:2-4). Personified Wisdom was with God 
when he created the world (Prov. 8 :22-31) and now stands at the cross- 
roads urging men to live upright lives in order to attain success and 
happiness ( Prov. 8:11-21). 
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Practical wisdom found its earliest expression in folk proverbs, 
riddle, fables, and parables which have no direct connection with 
religion : see, for instance, I Ki. 20:11; Is. 22:13; Jer. 23 :28, Ez. 16:44; 
18:2 (proverbs) ; Judg. 14:14, 18 (riddle) ; Judg. 9:7-21; II Ki. 14:9 
(fables) ; II Sam. 12:1-4 (parable). The professional literature pro- 
duced by the sages had its ultimate roots in this popular wisdom; it 
first appeared in Egypt and Babylonia, long before Israel’s wisdom 
books were written. Like the Egyptian books of instruction, some of 
which have unquestionably influenced the writers of the Book of 
Proverbs, Old Testament wisdom was at first purely secular but it 
became more and more religious. 

In the Book of Proverbs both types of wisdom are present side by 
side, although it seems probable that in general they go back to two 
distinct schools of sages, secular and pious, before such teachers as 
Jesus the son of Sira, the author of Ecclesiasticus, included both in the 
curriculum of his school for young men in Jerusalem (about 180 B. C.). 
Both trends, however, have certain characteristics in common: they 
represent class-room instruction, they are concerned with the individual 
and his success in life, usually neglecting national problems as also the 
ritual aspects of religion, and never attain the passionate devotion, the 
mystic bliss, and the tormenting doubts of the Psalmists. This placid 
and comfortable middle-class religion and morality is particularly at 
variance with the fiery, tumultuous, and agonizing faith, as with the 
heroic and sublime moral code, of Job. 

The author of the Book of Job and his remote pupil Ecclesiastes 
were no less heretical among the sages than Amos among the patriotic 
prophets: that is why Amos and Job made such a profound, such a 
revolutionary impression on Judaism, while the majority of prophets 
and sages merely formulated the faith of the average man without 
transforming it by lifting it to a higher level. Both Amos and the 
author of the Book of Job made their outstanding contribution by 
introducing a new conception of God. Amos changed the notion of 
Jehovah from that of the God of Israel to that of the just ruler of all 
nations. The author of the Book of Job recognized in God the universal 
creator and upholder of the world, the animator of living beings. Both 
Amos and Job concluded from their new notions of God that the 
current religion was basically wrong, and thus reached heretical 
notions of man’s relation with God. Job’s teaching about the functions 
and attributes of the deity, and about man’s relations to this God, may 
be summarized as follows. 

God created the world after discovering wisdom, which he studied, 
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set up as a model, and tested in the work of creation. The creation 
is not ex nihilo (out of nothing) : it consists in imposing on the turbulent 
primeval elements of chaos the rational norms of wisdom. Chaos seems 
to have been a seething mixture of air, water, and fire, a fluid, boiling 
mass in a state of “eternal anarchy.” After a preliminary organization 
of chaos, God founded the earth firmly over the waters of the abyss 
stretching over it the tentlike expanse of the sky—a feat saluted by the 
song of the morning stars. But the newly founded earth was at once 
threatened by the waters of the primeval ocean, which burst out of the 
womb of chaos to overrun the earth. God at first confined the waters 
outside the circular rim of the flat earth, fixing their limits by means 
of bars and doors. Later, however, God restrained them merely by 
His ordinance: ““This far and no farther shalt thou come, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

Deep down below the surface of the earth God formed the springs 
and recesses of the seas and deeper still the Underworld with its gates 
and gatekeepers. At the extreme limits of the earth he created the 
houses of light and darkness, located where the vault of heaven rests 
upon the earth. Over this vault He built the chambers of snow, hail, 
and rain; and lower down those of the winds. The sun and moon move 
below the sky and the stars (whose courses He regulated by the laws 
of the heavens) are grouped in constellations embroidered, so to say, 
on the heavenly vault. The first man was a mythical being “brought 
forth before the hills” (Job 15:7) ; later, animals and men were formed 
to populate the earth. Every man that is born is a new creation of 
God: he fashions him as clay, pours him out like milk, clothes him with 
skin and flesh and knits him together with bones and sinews (10:9ff). 

God rules supreme over this world after crushing the rebellion of 
the monsters of chaos. He is responsible for light and darkness, life 
and death, rain and wind, sickness and recovery, and the ups and downs 
in the life of men and animals. He provides the prey for the lion and 
the food for the raven, He fixes the time when the hinds bring forth, 
he gives the wild ass his freedom and strength to the wild ox; to the 
steed He gave boldness and to the birds of prey high-soaring wings. 
But as for man, what is he that God should take any notice of him? 
He is a worm, a maggot, dwelling in houses of clay, crushed between 
morning and evening like a moth, a creature few of days and full of 
trouble, whose trust is a spider’s web; when he dies, till the heavens be 
no more he shall not be aroused from his sleep. 

In order to create and rule heaven and earth God must have two 
qualities, inevitably only two: unlimited power and unlimited wisdom. 
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“He is wise in heart and mighty in strength” (9:4a); “With him is 
wisdom and might” (12:13a; cf. 12:16a). 

God’s wisdom reaches even unto the ends of the earth (11 :6, 8-9) 
and is beyond human reach. It is true that the first mythical ancestor 
of the human race attempted to steal unto himself wisdom (15 :7-8), 
possibly an allusion to the eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
in Eden, but whatever his success may have been, wisdom is safely 
hidden from his descendants (28). This cosmic wisdom is an exclusive 
divine prerogative of which humans can get only an occasional mani- 
festation in the physical world (38:37) and in the realm of living 
creatures (39:26). 

Nature gives also evidence of God’s immense power. Nothing in 
existence can equal His strength, nothing can challenge his complete 
dominion over the heavens, the earth, the sea, and the underworld 
(ch. 26). All attempts at rebellion have been futile, even the great 
abyss bursting out of chaos was restricted within bounds, and the 
primeval dragons were completely subdued. The angelic hosts are 
obedient to him: “Dominion and fear are with him, he keeps peace 
in his high places : can his hosts be numbered ?”’ (25 :2-3a). His power 
is sufficient for every task: “What His soul desireth even that he 
doeth” (23:13) 

In wisdom and in power God is exalted high above man and every 
thing that exists, totally apart and entirely different from all living 
beings. If his works are past finding out (5:9; 9:10), if even the 
greatest among them are “but the outskirts of his ways’ (26:14), how 
mysteriously transcendent, how utterly unlike man’s personality, how 
- exalted in majesty and inviolably pure must not be his innermost nature! 
Nay, the very heavens (15:15) and the stars (25:5) are not pure in his 
sight and the moon has no brightness in comparison with him (25:5). 
The holiness of God has thus a metaphysical rather than an ethical 
connotation; in fact God is so highly exalted above the human world 
that ethical standards have no meaning in connection with Him. “Tf it 
be a matter of strength, lo, he is mighty! But if of justice, who will 
appoint him a time?” (9:19) ; “Though I be innocent, he shall prove me 
perverse” (9:20b). 

Since God is the sole creator and ruler of the world, he is re- 
sponsible for the conditions of human existence. The author of the 
Book of Job is acutely conscious of the evil that besets human life, be 
it physical, moral, or mental. Suffering and sinfulness are universal 
among men but, contrary to the view then current, the author recognizes 
that calamity does not necessarily result from iniquity or unconscious 
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sin. This undeniable discrepancy between human conduct and human 
destiny raises the problem of theodicy and brings into question the 
justice and loving-kindness of God. Job concludes from his own experi- 
ence, no less than from his observations, that God not only “destroys 
the innocent and the wicked” (9:22) but even “will mock at the 
calamity of the guiltless” (9:23). 

Upon the premise of strict monotheism and of the divine control 
of nature and of living creatures, no other rational solution of the 
problem of theodicy was possible to the author of the Book of Job. 
The role of a god of evil, such as Zoroastrianism postulates, and an 
adjustment of the unfairness of the human lot in a future life lie 
beyond the mental horizon of the debaters; secondary causes and the 
inflexible action of the laws of nature are totally unknown to them; 
God rules nature with an iron hand and “the soul of every living crea- 
ture as well as the breath of all mankind” (12:10) are in his power. 
God is directly responsible for the weakness of man, for the sadness 
of human life, for the dismal shadowy existence in the Underworld, 
for the undeserved tortures of the righteous and for the lasting prosper- 
ity of notorious rascals. The standards of human justice, the ideal of 
human mercy do not control God’s actions and seem to be absent from 
his nature. 

Forced by the facts as he knew them to this awful conclusion, the 
author’s deep religious sense recoiled and for a moment he found refuge 
in an absurdity. Although Job recognized that God was crushing him 
without cause, he appealed to a witness in heaven, a vindicator of his 
innocence, who could be no other than the God who treated him as an 
enemy. In other words he appealed to God against God, like Jakob 
Bohme in his Aurora. We see here an attempt, that is soon abandoned, 
to identify the God of nature with the God of religious longing. The 
final conclusion of the book is that man’s place in God’s creation is 
insignificant and that there is therefore no compelling reason for the 
great, incomprehensible, originator and ruler of the world to be partial 
to man and to allow his actions to be ruled by the human standards 
of justice and mercy. 

Ecclesiastes is the only Old Testament author who took the 
premises of Job seriously and dared to draw the ultimate conclusions— 
in contrast with Job’s horrified shrinking back from them. While Job 
was at times willing to save the essentials of his faith by sacrificing 
reason and logic, Ecclesiastes unflinchingly followed the road to its 
cynical and skeptical goal: “Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, 
vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” If the deity is no more interested in 
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men than in ants and determines the fate of each person capriciously, 
without regard to his deserts, there is no advantage in selfless single- 
minded zeal in the pursuit of wisdom and piety—nor in excessive 
enthusiasm for their opposites. The best we can do is to enjoy serenely 
the joys and the tasks of the present moment before old age overtakes 
us—if, through luck, we do not fall victims of some sudden calamity ; 
for sooner or later our body will go back to the earth and our spirit 
will return to God ; then nothing will remain of us. Even our memory, 
though we may have been the saviors of our city, will perish (Eccl. 
Q:14-15). 

The skepticism of Ecclesiastes could make no impression on the 
diametrically opposite tenets of Judaism, which merely added pious 
editorial comments and orthodox maxims to his book and did not 
seriously question its canonical status. On the contrary, Job’s spiritual 
tempest could not be dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders. As in 
the much earlier religious revolution of Ikhnaton (Amenophis LV, 
1375-1358), who recognized Aton as the sole god and universal creator, 
the official suppression of the heresy did not prevent its profound 
influence on the subsequent religious development. 

The conception of God as the creator of the world became basic 
in Judaism, after it was made religiously harmless. Echoes of the 
Book of Job found their way in the Book of Amos (Am. 4:13; 5 8-9; 
9:5-6). In the speeches of Elihu (Job 32-37), an orthodox Jew took 
issue, with more zeal and piety than convincing arguments, with Job’s 
contention that the Creator did not disclose any interest in the life of 
the individual, nor justice in his distribution of prosperity and mis- 
fortune. The divine metaphysical wisdom by which God created the 
world far from being beyond human reach and comprehension (Job 
28) comes down to earth and invites men to acquire wisdom, the most 
precious of human attainments (Prov. 8). Far from admitting with 
Job that human beings are miserable worms, few of days and full 
of trouble, the author of Ps. 8 asserts triumphantly that man was created 
but little inferior to the angels to have dominion over all works of 
God’s hands. And finally, when harsh and bitter reality seemed to 
justify Job’s pessimism and the cynicism of Ecclesiastes, Judaism re- 
asserted the doctrine of just retribution of human conduct; but for- 
saking the sphere of reality, apocalypse found comfort in the alluring 
dreams of a Jewish empire on earth and Daniel declared that the most 
pious and the most wicked would be raised from the dust and live again 
on earth to receive their well deserved rewards or punishment. Thus 
Judaism found an answer to the problems which Job could not solve, and 
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to its own satisfaction discovered the remedy for Job’s sense of frustra- 
tion, so poignantly expressed in our time by John Hodgon Bradley, 
Jr.: “If there is any fundamental beauty beyond the tragic beauty of 
universal futility, or any hope but the blind hope of the wishful ego, 
we should like to know it. And if there is no true beauty or hope in the 
world, we should like to understand the technique of convincing our- 
selves that there is.”” (Atlantic Monthly, 1932, p. 700). 


IV. THe SYNTHESIS IN JUDAISM 


The three types of religion which have been briefly sketched are 
perhaps the most conspicuous, though not the sole ones, in the Old 
Testament. The religion of the priest was ruled by etiquette, the 
religion of the prophets stressed ethics, the religion of the sages 
strove to harmonize piety and wordliness, faith and reason. Is- 
rael’s religious progress seems to be chiefly the result of cross- 
polination of these three main types of faith, together with innumerable 
less known cross-currents, influences from abroad, and local develop- 
ments. In the course of this process brilliant heresies, sublime intui- 
tions, noble appeals for heroic conduct were inevitably toned down, 
adapted through compromise to the capacity of the masses. The 
highest types of culture, the most spiritual forms of religion must be 
popularized before they can become vital factors in human progress, 
they must be brought down to the level of the masses, put into forms 
easily accessible to the average man, before they can gain general 
acceptance—for leveling is always downwards, never upwards. Thus, 
for instance, the Gospel of Jesus, rejected during his life on earth, 
revolutionized the religion of Europe not in its original purity, but in 
the popular form Paul gave to it in transplanting it far from the 
seclusion of Galilee into Greek and Roman cities ; Christianity eventually 
triumphed as a church and not as the Kingdom of God within us. 
Similarly the message of Amos could only survive by being grafted on 
the religion of Israel’s priests and masses. 

The process which gave birth to Judaism may be summarized, 
in its essential phases, as three successive combinations: the religion of 
the priests and that of the prophets in the Deuteronomic Code (621 
B. C.) ; the religion of the prophets and the speculations of the sages 
in the Second Isaiah, i.e., Is. 40-55 (about 540 B. C.) ; and the religion 
of Deuteronomy and that of the Second Isaiah (together with some 
contributions of Ezekiel) in the Priestly Code (about 450 B. C.). 

In 621 B. C. the chief priest in Jerusalem found in the collection 
box at the entrance of the Temple “the book of the Law,” containing 
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Jehovah’s revelation to Moses. After the prophetess Huldah had 
vouched for its authenticity by declaring that Jehovah would indeed 
punish Judah in accordance with the threats contained in this book, 
King Josiah read it to the people “and made a covenant before 
Jehovah . . . to keep his commandments . . ., to perform the words 
of this covenant that were written in this book” (II Ki. 23:3). Thus, 
as the prescriptions in that volume were enforced at once, it was made 
the constitution of Judah and became the first book in the history of 
mankind to be canonized as sacred scripture. 

Since this book could hardly have disappeared after this solemn 
publication, being the initial charter of Judaism, it must be contained in 
the Pentateuch, where alone is to be found the written Law of Moses. 
It is now generally recognized that, as W. M. L. De Wette asserted in 
1805, this book consists of the bulk of Deuteronomy 5-26 and 28, 
and was composed a few years before the time seemed opportune for 
having it discovered in 621—four years after the death of Assyria’s 
last great king, Ashurbanipal (668-625), when the beginning of the 
complete disintegration of the Assyrian Empire made possible the 
destruction of the Assyrian cult objects introduced into the Temple 
by Manasseh. 

The author [or authors?] manifestly utilized the priestly laws 
(as, for instance, in the list of clean and unclean animals in Deut. 
14 :3-21, cf. Lev. 11 :2-23) and in all probability was a Zadokite priest 
in Jerusalem’s Temple. But, just as Amos was an exceptional prophet 
and Luther an exceptional monk, so he was unique, except perhaps for a 
few colleagues, because the prophetic teaching had made a profound 
impression on him and had modified basically his conception of the 
true religion of Jehovah. Thus he set out to reform the current 
religious practices and tenets in accordance with the teaching of the 
prophets. But he realized that a synthesis of the two opposite notions 
of the requirements of Jehovah, so clearly contrasted in Micah 6:6-8 
(burnt offerings or “to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God’), could only be accomplished through mutual con- 
cessions. Every successful and popular religious movement represents 
a compromise between the highest ideals and the selfish nationalism, 
crass ritualism, Utopian dreams, and unheroic conduct of the masses. 
The result is a blend of what the reformers want and what they can get. 
Much as we may regret the lowering of the prophetic religion resulting 
from the concessions made to human frailty and prejudices, we 
should never forget that without this adaptation the Judean nation 
would have come to its end after Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem 
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in 586 B. C., and not even the names of Amos and Isaiah would have 
come down to us. By leavening the popular religion with the noble 
ideals of the prophets the Deuteronomist gave to Judaism, as it eventu- 
ally developed, its basic character of a compromise between loyalty to 
the sole universal God and loyalty to Israel, the chosen nation. 

The synthesis between priestly and prophetic points of view in 
Deuteronomy is apparent in a number of instances. First of all in the 
very form of the book itself, which combines in a new way prophetic 
address and priestly law. On the one hand the Deuteronomic Code is 
the prophetic oracle of Moses, who is conceived as an inspired prophet, 
like the great prophets that followed him (Deut. 18:15-18), and not 
as a lawgiver or priest. The book purports to be the transcript of a long 
sermon of Moses, pronounced in the plains of Moab not long before 
his death: it is divided into three parts (introduction, Deut. 4:44- 
8:20; 10-12-11 :25; exposition, 12-26; peroration 28 :1-24, 43-46) in 
accordance with the scheme which has become standard for sermons. 
The introduction states the basic principles of religion and the motives 
for obeying God’s commandments, which are then given in detail in 
the exposition; the peroration lists impressively the blessing and the 
curses which will follow the observance or the violation of these ordin- 
ances, respectively. Throughout, the style is distinctly homiletic. The 
eloquent diction is typical of a great pulpit orator, pleading, exhorting, 
warning his congregation in impressive, flowing, impassioned, and 
moving utterance,—totally at variance with the concise lucidity and 
objective aloofness of the compiler of a code of laws. Philanthropic 
feelings and religious ideals are read into the most prosaic articles of 
ancient civil legislation. In fact law cases here to be ancestral custom 
or government decree and, in accordance with the identification of the 
right with Jehovah’s character, becomes the commandment of God. 

It is thus obvious that Josiah and his contemporaries erred not 
only in attributing the book found in the Temple to the pen of Moses, 
but also in regarding it as “the book of the law,” as a code of enforce- 
able legislation. These two notions have given to Judaism its “legalis- 
tic’ character: God’s initial revelation to Moses is not prophetic 
revelation (as the author of the book believed) but priestly law. 

In the second place the author of the book reconciled two conflict- 
ing notions of Jehovah: the God of Israel in the priestly religion, and 
the prophetic God of justice and love. The synthesis was accomplished 
in a brilliant and original manner, although at first glance the two 
notions might seem irreconcilable (and so they were for Amos). 
Jehovah, according to the Deuteronomist, became the God of Israel 
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through a formal covenant made at Horeb, confirmed in the plains of 
Moab, in the days of Moses (Deut. 5 :2-3; 29:1 [Hebr. 28:69], at the 
beginning and at the end of the book; cf. 7:9, 12; 8:18; 17:2; II Ki. 
23:3). This idea of the divine covenant is one of the most vital and 
influencial contributions of this author and should not, as frequently 
is done, be attributed to earlier Old Testament writers. It is a logical 
inference from the premise that Jehovah is the God of Israel, and as 
such furthers his nation’s interest, but at the same time the God of 
justice, requiring of his nation to fulfill the terms of the covenant and 
obey the divine ordinances under penalty of the most severe punish- 
ments (Deut. 28). 

In the third place, the divine requirements implied in this covenant 
are also a blend of priestly and prophetic religion. This is already 
manifest in the Ten Commandments (Deut. 5) which, whether drafted 
by the author of the book or not, disclose this point of view. The first 
four commandments exhibit the priestly concern about correctness in 
the worship and about the observance of the Sabbath; in the other six, 
the prophetic emphasis on morality in religion is manifest. But the 
prophets regarded religion as primarily an attitude of mind expressed 
in right living, rather than in worship; and consequently they did not 
proceed to codify the will of God, the standard of the right, as priests 
were inclined to do. An examination of the other specific requirements 
of God, listed in Deut. 12-26, will likewise disclose a compromise be- 
tween the religion of right motives (e. g., sacrifices should be offered 
to express gratitude) and the religion of observance (e.g., dietary laws, 
annual festivals, avoidance of mourning customs, prohibition of wear- 
ing garments of the other sex, etc.). In other words, the author did 
not in the least minimize, like Amos, the value of sacrifices and other 
ritual observances, but he advocated a purification of the temple 
worship by eliminating foreign rituals and popular superstitions, and 
strove to give to the forms a spiritual content. While it is true that the 
basic law is, “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might” (Deut. 6:5), this 
means primarily to fear and serve Jehovah (10:12; 11:13), as also to 
obey all his commandments (11 :1, 22; 19:9). 

In the fourth place, the author did not, like Amos (5 :18-20), 
shatter the people’s dreams about future national triumphs, but he 
made it clear that the prosperity and power of the nation depended 
entirely on the fulfilment of Jehovah’s requirements, the violation of 
which would bring about national ruin. Thus Deuteronomy (in ch. 28) 
gave the basic formulation to two doctrines which became central in 
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early Judaism, where they were applied to the individual as well, and 
not merely to the nation, as in Deuteronomy: the doctrine of divine 
retribution of human conduct on this earth; and the doctrine of the two 
ways (cf. Matthew 7:13-14), the right and the wrong one, to be 
chosen freely by the nation or by individuals. Thus the new religion 
which began with the discovery of the Deuteronomic Code in 621, has 
left its impress on Judaism to the present day. 

The second great synthesis combined the prophetic teaching with 
the speculation of the sages, particularly those in the Book of Job. 
This blend, brilliantly achieved about 540 B. C. by the unknown poet 
whom we call the Second Isaiah (Is. 40-55), is no less significant and 
epoch-making than that of the Deuteronomic Code, even though it did 
not at once receive official recognition and result in widespread reforms. 

In both the priestly and prophetic religion, as in their blend in 
Deuteronomy, Jehovah is concerned with the human world, whether as 
God of Israel, God of justice, or God of the covenant. In the literature 
earlier than Job and the Second Isaiah there is no indication what- 
soever that Jehovah created the world. Jehovah of course intervened 
occasionally in the course of natural phenomena in shaping historical 
events, either because he still preserved the traits of the Thunderer on 
Sinai, or because he had taken the place of the Baals of Caanan as the 
patron of agricultural fertility, or through foreign influence (as in the 
Flood Story), but nothing is said of his control of the physical world as 
a whole—not even in the second account of creation in Genesis 2. 

On the contrary, in the Book of Job and in Ps. 104 (an echo of 
Ikhnaton’s hymn to Aton) the deity is no more concerned with 
mankind and its history than with any species of animals. God is the 
fashioner and upholder of the vast and bewildering physical world and 
the animator of every living creature. Although the world of nature 
does not manifest the divine attributes of justice and loving-kindness, 
in moments of rapture Job vaguely and illogically asserted his faith 
in a just God. Such a fleeting intuition became a conviction for the 
Second Isaiah. For him Jehovah is not only the ruler of history, the 
God of justice and love, but still Israel’s redeemer and savior; nay, 
Israel will be given “for a light to the nations, that my salvation may 
be to the ends of the earth” (Is. 49:6). 

With the enthusiasm of a discoverer, the Second Isaiah proceeded 
to identify the savior of Israel and of mankind with Job’s creator of 
heaven and earth. He is convinced that “the creator of the ends of the 
earth . . . giveth power to the faint” (Is. 40:28-29). Jehovah (not 
the anomymous deity of Job) has created all things, both good and bad, 
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for the benefit of man. Through Israel’s expiation of mankind’s sins 
by means of sacrificial suffering, Jehovah will redeem all men, thus 
crowning his great work begun with the creation of the world. This 
identification of the God of history with the God of nature left no room 
for other gods: Jehovah is the only God, the other so-called gods are 
nothing but inanimate idols of wood, stone, or metal. Thus was 
monotheism born : the Second Isaiah is the first man as far as we know 
to glimpse by faith at the sole universal God, at the same time the Creator 
and the Father in Heaven, eventually worshipped by Jews, Christians, 
and Moslem. Ina man as seriously concerned as the Second Isaiah was 
with the redemption of mankind, the discovery of monotheism inevita- 
bly produced ardent missionary zeal and deep concern for the conversion 
of the heathen. And from the vision of despoiled Israel, depicted as the 
Servant of the Lord, “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief” 
who “was wounded for our transgressions,” comes a solution, in the idea 
of voluntary vicarious suffering, of the problem which baffled Job: 
the problem of undeserved affliction. Finally, joining Job’s visionary 
fancy of a future vindication of his innocence with Israel’s assurance 
of a glorious future, the Second Isaiah envisioned a triumphant return 
of the Jews from the lands of their dispersion to Zion, and thus he 
became the first exponent of those Messianic and apocalyptic hopes 
which encouraged the Jews to carry on valiantly in the darkest hours 
of their history. 

The third and final synthesis is that of the Priestly Code, dating 
from about 450 B. C., during the period of the Persian rule over 
Judea. The author [or authors?] of this great constitution of the 
Jewish Kingdom of God on earth were not dreamers of dreams, like 
the Second Isaiah, but practical realists. Aware of the futility of any 
attempt on the part of the small Jewish community in Jerusalem to 
achieve political independence, the author willingly accepted the enlight- 
ened, just, and friendly rule of the Persian kings. He did not expect 
God to send his Messiah to create a Jewish empire, but proceeded to 
codify the constitution of God’s Jewish Kingdom in the present—a 
sacred law said to have been revealed to Moses in the distant past. 
Leaving out the civil law, which Deuteronomy had included to a great 
extent when Judah was still an independent kingdom, the Priestly Code 
deliberately left all purely secular matters in the hands of the Persian 
authorities, and proceeded to organize a theocratic community, a church 
within an empire, an entity welcoming converts from all nations and 
in principle no less immune from the rise and fall of empires than the 
Vatican, which it obviously resembles. The supreme and absolute ruler 
of this holy commonwealth is the only God in existence, who combines 
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in his person the ancient God of Israel and the God of justice proclaimed 
by Amos (both joined in the covenant God of Deuteronomy), as also 
the God of history and the God of nature (joined in the sole God of the 
Second Isaiah). Thus the Priestly Code made a synthesis of the two 
previous ones, ascribing God the divine attributes previously recognized 
by Deuteronomy and the Second Isaiah, adding also Ezekiel’s notion 
of a divine holiness akin to high voltage electricity. Through this 
final synthesis the Priestly author bequeathed to later generations the 
most exalted conception of the deity, which is still basically that of 
modern Christian theologians. Moreover, drawing on the prophetic 
notion of divine revelation, the author identified four, and only four, 
basic revelations (to Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moses) ; the second 
and third were accompanied by a covenant (after the manner of 
Deuteronomy ) : a covenant with Noah embracing all mankind; and one 
with Abraham limited to Israel, according to which he gave to his people 
the land of Canaan “for a heritage” (Ex. 6:8), without the necessity of 
Israel fighting a single battle. But although the priestly Code embodies 
these and other contributions of the prophets, of Deuteronomy, and of 
the Second Isaiah, the work reflected essentially the point of view of 
the priesthood, notably in its legislation. Modernizing and spiritualiz- 
ing the archaic notion of religion as service of God, the law stresses the 
absolute authority of the divine sovereign, and the obligation of the 
subjects to pay unto God taxes and fines on all land, time, persons, and 
possessions within the holy commonwealth, no matter how arbitrary 
and beyond comprehension these demands may seem. Thus religion, 
apparently reverting to its beginnings, becomes centered in ritual and 
consists mainly in blind fulfilment of divine ordinances which it would 
be impertinent to try to understand, or worse still to discuss. Only so 
could the Jews avert an outbreak of divine anger which would destroy 
them from the face of the earth. But the fulfilment of the divine 
Law was not felt to be a burden by the pious, and it has preserved the 
Jews as a peculiar nation, in the midst of a hostile world, to the present 
day. Nor did the priestly religion stifle the faith of the Psalmists and 
the universalism of Jonah. Let those who, like the Apostle Paul, are 
inclined to be critical of the “legalism” of the Priestly Code remember 
that neither the noble and fiery denunciations of Amos, nor the sublime 
poetry of Job, nor the comforting rhapsodies of the Second Isaiah could 
have laid the foundations for the noblest religions of minkind unless 
Deuteronomy first and the Priestly Code later had provided, through 
forms and ceremonies, the ecclesiastical organization needed to preserve 
the inspired words of Amos, Job, and the Second Isaiah through the 
centuries. 


